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'in Essay towards a 
Education, Charlotte M 
- 7s. lidd. is a ray 
in UKS 


Philosophy/ <:/ 
MasoJi (.1. M 

T if Tit 7s. GdJ. is :i rojirJni ol ;i hook 
published in UKi5. It is the last 
vmlunia of a series in winch Miss Mason 
expounds the principles and methods of 
the system of education known as the 
Parents’ National Education Union. No 
one will seriously question the aim or 
the hook, " a lihernl education for ail/ T | 
but there are numbers who will dispute I 
the t hes is that this can only be ac h 1 e veil 1 
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education. She Vn, ,?. contribution to 
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Kjtntsr of ©iutfttioii, 
AntlrlrstCii. 


March l£tfa, 1932. 


Bear Sir, 

Mfy attention has been drawn to a review 
in your issue of the 12th February of "An Essay Towards 
a Philosophy of Education" by Charlotte M. Mason. ^erbaps 
I may be allowed to call attAation to one or two points 
which show that y ur reviewer has perhaos come across the 


work of the P.If.tc.lT. for the first time. 

To begin wit , /Charlotte T'ason died in 1923 
and she left the book in question in manuscript, it was 
■irintad by her Trustees after her death. it is a summary 

of work that has been going on since 1886. She founded her 

C a, 

Parents’ Union School and her House of t;ducatioh/ at Amble- 
side in 189'i and 1891. At first the work was carried out 


chiefly in home schoolrooms, but long before she massed 
away the work had extended to a large number of private 
Second' ry Schools and to Elementary Schools, taken un by 
teachers who felt that there was something worthwhile ior 
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House of (itbucntion 
AmbUstin. 


their scholars in following her methods. 

Wo one who Knew T r i ss season or has carefully 
read her hooks could ever accuse her of an attitude of 
scorn towards teachers for whose devoted work she had an 


education other than those she advocated because she felt 
she had a definite philosophy of efiucttion to offer. The 
many of teachers i apart from her own studentsj 

teaching in home schoolrooms, in private Secondary Schools 
and in h'lei.cntsry Schools were |and are Constant Y7itnesses 
to what Miss Mason’s philosophy of education and practical 
methods in the ’arents ' Union School have done for their 
sc rialars . 

/ Visa rason in one place speaks of science 
being the message of God to our age, but she distinguishes 
between pure science and the psuedo science which teaches 
that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. 
Per Insistence on the feeding of the mind arose from the 
fact that she considered the mind as a sniritual organism. 


if one may use the expression, which needs sustenance j as 


enormous res ect 



She did not concern hers elf /with jc£sh« of 
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the body needs food* Her insistence on this point of 


view in seasofn and out of season was due to the fact 


that so much of modern teaching consists in tra 1 n i n,u the 


mind, a remnant possibly of the now obsolete training of 


the faculties which centred the teacher T s mind on the 


use of subjects as gymnastics rather than as supplying 
the material on which the child could use its natural 
p- wers of attftettion, assimilation and re production. We 
wupply the body with food and give it opportuni ties for 
exercise, why not also supply the mind with food and make 


use of its natural po^wers as we do those of the body 
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$jonst of Q&bucniion, 

Miss Mason's protest against oral lessons followed as a 
natural consequence, she did nht say that oral lessons 
were never to be given, but she considered that the oral 
leason^implied that a child's mind was different from that 
of an adult. Miss Mason's discovery was that the mind of 
child and adult did not differ, i'he ohild as a parson 
starts life with all the powers he ever will have; all 
he needs is knowledge and experience; therefore a child 
must use his own mind upon suitable living books, so that 
he may get into touch wi th the mind of the writer. His 
mind, if healthy and well fed, will perform the acta of 
assimilation, selection and reproduction, and will grow 
upon the knowledge so secured just as the adult's mind 
does. But there are two conditions, fj&e material 
presented for knowledge must be of great variety; it 
mue t be for the most part literary in form and must not be 
information of the text-book type, fhe memory acquires 
information: the mind does not grow except upon know ledge 
and therefore we feed the child's mind, not that it may know 
but that It may rrov/. 

Mias Mason had the work of some thous- nds of children 
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Ijjott&f of #£mcntion. 
^.mbhsiie. 


tcom the ages of 6 to 17 passing through her hands year by 
year, so she could speak, with, knov/ledge. the children were 
of all sorts and conditions and in every part of the world 
as well as in the British Isles. And t hCB e into whose 
hands she committed her work after her death are able to 
show that her work still justifies itself. 


Faithfully yours, 




MJfr 
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An Essay Towards a Philosophy of Education. 

By Charlotte Mason. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

The Approach to Religious Education. By Dr. Basil 
Yeaxlee. S.C.M. 2s. 6d. 

The educational methods of Miss Charlotte Mason are familiar 
to the many adherents of the P.N.E.U. They have been tried 
out in a great variety of schools, with results that are claimed to 
be revolutionary. In brief, the secret lies in giving childien 
books of good literary quality to read, getting them immediately 
to reproduce or ‘narrate’ what they have read, and then testing 
them again after a longish interval. As a second reading is not 
allowed’ the habit is formed of reading with concentrated 
attention, and it is believed that this habit is transferred to other 
pursuits. There can be no doubt that such careful reading is 
valuable, and that the memory and the power of v “ b .?J e ' 
pression is thus trained along certain specific lines. Hut, like so 
many educational reformers, Miss Mason and ^ ier . : n 

exaggerate the importance of the discovery* In educa lon,^ 
medicine or economics f there is no panacea; vet the \o aries 
this and other systems follow their particular cults with re igi_> 
fervour. When one comes to examine the principles ot Aiiss 
Mason’s practice in An Essay Towards a Philosophy of E an cat ton ^ 
one finds a curious farrago of dubious psychology and shrevw 
practical sense; and the reader is constantly irritated by tediciu 
repetition and by the author's passion for - 

world right. Much is superficial; e.g., Marx s 1848 Manifesto is 
completely demolished in two pages. Continuation be nools are 
discussed' as though the 1918 Act were not a dead letter, ana 
Germans are apparently still the Huns of I 9 T S« Mh^teve 
value of the work done in the schools of the P.N.E.U. m.iv ->c> 
it must be assessed by actual results; this Essay cannot rai 
discredit the system in the eyes of thoughtful and unpieju ic 

1 Dr. Yeaxlee’s is a book of a totally different type. It embodies 
I a course of lectures given at Birmingham University to day sc 00 
and Sunday school teachers; and it will be of real value a _ j 
Teachers in other places. Dr, Yeaxlee writes simply and ' 

in such a course he naturally made no attempt at promnoity, du 
he introduced much material from biology and psychology, a r 
was probably new to his audience. As a sensible and straig - 
1 forward approach to this difficult problem the book is to l j 
I recommended, 
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tlfr* fjawnts* Mnian Actjoal. 
^mbUsifrr. 


January £2n& t 1932* 


Dear $lr f 

In view of the fact that we have had a good many most 

understanding reviews of Miss Mason's book, I wonder, will 

you allow me to call a ten ti on to one or two points in which 

t 

your reviewer seems to have missed Miss Mason's point of view? 

It is perfectly true to say that In education, as in 
medicine or in economics, there is no namoea, but it is not 


usual for a reviewer to condemn as a curious farrago of dubious 

tt 

‘ ~ * * JA * *■ ■' 1 “ L s himself no sympathy, 


May I say that your reviewer maces a mistake in thinking 
that Miss Mason's eduor. tional method consists in reading and 
narration. That is a superficial and popular idea, and^this 
idea her method ie in no sense a discovery* Moreover, reading 
and narration is, if one may say so, as old as the hills. Miss 
Mason only made use of it in what we may claim bb her disoovery, 
that is, that the mind is ns hungry for food as the body, that 
the food must be good, must be literary, and must be very varied. 

To thoe e who snow Miss Mason's work, the repetition is not 
tiresome , because it deals with her method in conjunction with 
education in many Relatione, - homo schoolrooms, private secondary 
schools, and elementary schorls. 
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®!jt -parr ids' Etui fit Stljnol, 
^mblesiCif. 


It is possible that your reviewer does not know that the 
"Essay" W ae published posthumously, and that the Trustees thou#it 
it better to Ibbus Miss Mason's work as it stood, as showing the 
scope of her aims. It is true that the Continuation Sohools Act 
is a dead letter, but various educational authorities are seeking 
for a means to bring education to the young people for whom 
Continuation Sohools were at first planned, and there is no doubt 
that in the future provision will be made for the education of 
young people beyond even the age of Continuation Schools. May I 
also say that It is not possible to Judge a book that 1 b republishdd 
in 1931 ae if it were a book that is first published in 1931, 
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An Essay Towards a Philosophy of Education. 
By Charlotte Mason. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

The Approach to Religious Education. By Dr. Basil 
Yeaxlee. S.C.M. 2s. 6d. 


The educational methods of Miss Charlotte Mason are familiar 
to the many adherents of the P.N.E.U. They have been tried 
out in a great variety of schools, with results that are claimed to 
be revolutionary. In brief, the secret lies in giving children 
books of good literary quality to read, getting them immediately 
to reproduce or * narrate' what they have read, and then testing 
them again after a longish interval. As a second reading is not 
allowed, the habit is formed of reading with concentrated 
attention, and it is believed that this habit is transferred to other 
pursuits. There can be no doubt that such careful reading is 
valuable, and that the memory and the power of verbal ex~ 
a pression is thus trained along certain specific lines. But, like so 
3 many educational reformers, Miss Mason and her disciples 
.*? exaggerate the importance of the discovery. In education, as in 
medicine or economics, there is no panacea; yet the votaries of 
H this and other systems follow their particular cults with religious 
■ fervour. When one comes to examine the principles of Miss 
Mason’s practice in Essay Towards a Philosophy of Education, 
one finds a curious farrago of dubious psychology und shrewd 
practical sense; and the reader is constantly irritated by tedious 
repetition and by the author's passion for putting the whole 
world right. Much is superficial; e.g*, Marx’s 1S4S Manifesto is 
completely demolished in two pages. Continuation Schools aie 
discussed as though the 1918 Act were not a dead letter, an 
Si Germans are apparently still the Huns of I9 I 5- Vv hatev er the 
value of the work done in the schools of the P,N,E. L ■■ ma > 
it must be assessed by actual results; this Essay cannot tat o 
discredit the system in the eyes of thoughtful and unprejuc. ice 


Dr. Yeaxlee’s is a book of a totally different type. It t 
a course of lectures given at Birmingham University to c a > L , 
and Sunday school teachers; and it will be of real va ue - 
teachers in other places. Dr. Yeaxlee writes simply an . ?» 

in such a course he naturally made no attempt at pro ui - > _ 

he introduced much material from biology and ps>cio gy 
was probably new to his audience* As a sensible an K 

forward approach to this difficult problem the 00 
recommended. 
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Towards a Philosophy of Education 
Will you allow me to call at tent ion to one or two points in which 
your reviewer of Miss Mason's book seems to have missed the 
author's point of view? It is perfectly true to say that in educa- 
tion, as in medicine or in economics* there is no panacea* but it 
is not usual for a reviewer to condemn as 1 a curious farrago of 
dubious psychology' a psychology" with which he has himself no 

symparhy* and of which perhaps he hsis not verv -mvioh 

May^I say that your reviewer makes a mistake in thinking 
that Miss Mason's educational method consists in reading and 
narration? That is a superficial and popular idea* and as regards 
this idea her method is in no sense a discovery* Moreover* read- 
ing and narration is* if one may say so* as old as the hills* Miss 
Mason only made use of it in what we may claim as her discovery* I 
that is* that the mind is as hungry for food as the body* that the 
food must be good* must be literary* and must be very varied* 
Again* to those who know' Miss Mason's work* the repetition 
is not tiresome* because it deals with her method in conjunction | 


with education in many relations — home schoolrooms* private | 
secondary schools* and elementary schools. 

1 It is possible that your reviewer does not know that the Essay ; 
was published posthumously* and that the trustees thought it 
better to issue Miss Mason's work as it stood* as showing the j 
scope of her aims* It is true that the Continuation Schools Act is I 
a dead letter* but various educational authorities are seeking for ij 
a means to bring education to the young people for whom t 
continuatioii schools were at first planned, and there is no I 
doubt that in the future provision will be made tor die education | 
of young people beyond even the age of continuation schools. ■ 
May I also say that it is not possible to judge a book that is 
republished in 1931 as if it were a book that is first pubhsnea 
in 1931* when the author has been dead for some eight years. 

The last sentence of the review is hardly consistent, w e quite l 
agree with the reviewer in saying that the value of the work done !| 
in the P.N.EXL schools must be assessed by actual 
but as the work done in these schools is founded upon the rive | 
volumes of the "Home Education 5 Series (published at intervals j 
, from 1886 to set forth Miss Mason’s theory and practice) the q 
Essay can hardly be said to discredit a system of which it is the j 
! historical summary. 

Ambles ide E* Ritghing 

Editor* Parents ’ Review 
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poets Are Not Made. 


i i ni . To the days before edueatjp 1 

B'T^ ^ *" ,h< "'" iiern ?"* * 

^ na “ .. Ml . mv poets used to be 

feirisssa 

<*■*'" M '“■'" m ' ,iis "" itnl of ediarted 

i hat it >« difficult, and require* eonsidfrable 
JT.-I dfert ■ and b thrrrfom mure than can be re,t.ired 
"hr ant it century pupil, there seems .to reason what- 
“L for thA practical extinction of the composition of 
I,at in Verse. ■ Even u high Honours degree in Classics 
can now he obtained without the ability to write Verses, 
whereas, a gederatfun «£«■ every aspirant for admission 
fo the lowest forms of u Public School was expected to 
show some knowledge of tills nrl. This is called 
Educational Vrofof&s. 

And yet it may safely be said that there is tm subject 
of Study which Jmrf sn much tn recommend it ns Latin 
Verse. A hoy wiring Vcraest iTiitst think, and think 
intelligently ; he must know his grammar ; and lie 
must he accurate. In writing Vmse a synonym eun 
usually be substituted Lot a nuim the gender or tied*"- 
sion of which has been fargui ten ; this evasion is not 
open to the versifier, them is no subject which as 
quick! v as Vatin Verse separates the careful fmn NIC 
careless, the trier from the ilartvfi the boy who nows 
bis subject from the one who docsn t, nr even tltf c ipVer 
from the stupid. / 

The crrrvt^i bMwfi* Y ^“ ** t^Uined 

^ v xi y li * U U in the stage of '' full- sen si " lines, 
aucb lines can usually tiply be done In one tvuy, The 
right words must he found, the grammar must be 
strictly accurate, before l he I irk- will *; go ” A boy 
who t sit the end of an hour, lias produced four such lines 
correctly has done some very mil LI bn king and learnt 
a considerable vocabulary with mueli grammar. His 
neighbour, however, who bus spent the whole lesson 
unable to " pet out '* one line, merely because lie forgot 
Lu make the adjective agreeing with leW feminine, has 
a so hud a profitable hour ; he .has learnt two important 
facts lor life ; firstly that lie must not be stupidly 
careless, and, secondly, the /orrect gender of a common 
Latin noun, / 

And when later, in the, course of progress, the student 
is prumoted to trembling English poetry, into Laiin 
Elegiacs the benefits yf the subject continue. He must 
have a large Latin vocabulary* he must understand the 
English, he must think, and think quickly, No doubt 
many of the lint-jr he produces are not very' poetical • 
in any of his epithets are only there because without 
Ihem the line would be two syllable* short ; much of 
■ ** P^ldingr is rather hard. Virgil ami Ovid perhaps 
woiiiil be unkind enough to say thaL they did tiui. know 

r r ,nn ^l tMJ,k itiU ‘ lid£,<J tf J be Poetry. Bui what 
0 lhlil y lllti fj lushed eon i posit ion represents to its 
corner a genuine effort, much real thought, a cW 
!ZfT of knowledge. The Verses mav 

nu V/"‘ ma K ri| Lcent. bn| they are at leant work. 

yBut probably the pupil, who has been o kindly 
pdlieved of the necessity of making tUe .-o- j«l ■ .;w j 


t/moc 


Lo i|p Latin Verses by the Intervention nf tht/Educa- 
liomd Theorist, is not iso grateful ns he, no dm>hl , should 
be. IhHng tu> longer called upon to pul forth mental 
effort inXthc composition of Elegiacs of Hexameters 
hoys, and. tor the matter of that, oldey people too, are 
compelled tb find opportunity lor mental exercise 
elsewhere. The desire to solve a problem, to fit in the 
missing pieces tb a puzzle, which used to he ratified 
by composing Latin and Greek, Verse, now finds expres- 
sion in solving Acrostics or Cross- Word puzzles. The 
universal craze for the latter— every’ daily paper now 
as a matter of course includes its cross- word puzzle— 
is merely the satisfying of the natural desire to solve a 
problem. The natural craving used to be met by 
education, before the requiring from pupils of ilif fie nit 
work, or the necessity oT thinking, had come to be 
regarded as cruelty to children. 

The restoration of Latin Verse to a place in the school 
curriculum should be acceptable to the pupils, who would 
then be tackling problems in school very similar to 
Lhosc they at present enjoy doing in ptay hour*. Ttar^ 
restoration. moreover, would be «f immense value fur 
indve^iiig the Classical knowledge, the genertil accuracy 
mid the mental agility of futn re generations,' 

/&i* long* however, as the hopeless process of. trying 
to eliminate every fence and every stony place Ircnu the 
Road to Knowledge continues, so long, unfortunately* 
it will still be true that Poets arc not made. 

M. !VL S. 


Educational Renaissance, ' 

An Essay toward* a Philosophy of Education . 

By Charlotte M, Mason. 

(,J, M- Deni & Sous Ltd.) Reprinted 1931 . 7s. Gd, 

The Tr/miWr of the hqUon Pl^n. 

By p. W* Kim mins* aftp.* o.sc., lUhl Uki,i\Rp.nnie. 
^ ( ^ vor ^ i rl i o tson ^S^Vatsnn L^d.) 

|i„j.h lin 1 1 b i^Ti I n ufhtial greater fmMnm For the ehild, 
a wider curriculum and the abolititm id* the ilangcrv 
of clnss-'rootii tyranny and tlic personality of the master 
dwarfing his hoys and cramping ilieir ideas. Don't 
you know the feeling, when you go into class to iacc a 
crowd of eager, expectant faces, to feed minds eager 
for knowledge don't you know sometimes the feeling 
of complete inadequacy to cope with such wanders t 
Don't you no occasions feel how ill-equipped you ore 
tu throw light on oil their eager questionings flnd keep 
their mental appetite stimulated? Then there ore the 
dangers of the system of putting boys on reports, driving 
them to their work; dull text-books; sain repetition* 
uf the sam& work leading to a complete lark of dr ^ re 
for knowledge; the smugness often apparent in the 
clever boy, a mere armour of defence against the 
pulrnnizing attitude of the hearty athletes; the cram- 
ming necessary for many hoys before examinations . 
the boring talk of dull masters and the duller hdk of 
the master parading himself before his form : I u ’ 

falseness of marks, stars and stripes, prizes and t"o eager 
ronipctitiun ; the lack of scope in the curriculum id 
riiaiiy srlmol* ami the luck of opportunity for Imy^ to 
do tilings, make things* say things, and develop l t,r 
own individuality- 
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AflBwerB to many of these difficulties seem to lie found 
in the late Miss Mason’s book describing the methods 
of the Parents’ National Education Union as developed 
' by herself after o lifetime of study on the subject* 
Children are bom persona with the appetite for 
knowledge, just as they have the appetite for food. 
Hut we so often,, in our ignorance, kill that appetite and 
give them a kind of mental indigestion, as a result of 
the meagre fare we provide, from which many never 
recover. And .so the sales of the Sunday newspapers 
go up and the well-bound volume of Shakespeare remains 
on, the shelf. We bore boys with our Stupidity and the 
constant "going over" of the same work, trying to 
L ’ get them on “ quickly for some approaching examina- 
tion, cramming them in their weak subjects. Education, 
like growth, is a slow and gradual process, but we keep 
looking for results. We do not pull the food from 
children's months to see if they are digesting it, but; that 
is what we do with the food we offer for their minds, 

AH the best in Literature should be within the reach 
of children, not dull text- books and poor abridgements. 
They should read things once and repeat them : then 
they will know what they have read, \ rencher’a 
powers of seif-expression, style of writing and power of 
thought arc often poor, but the best of the world's 
writings, thought and culture is to be found in hooks. 

And so Miss Mason secs in the faults of our present 
Educational system the birth of strikes, blind following 
of poor leadership because men will not ihink for them- 
iscLves, over-athleticism, lack of culture, the golf bore, 
the unsporting soccer crowds and many such things* 
Perhaps she claims too much, and yet her whole outlook 
is very sound and her sincerity cannot but impress the 
reader, 

WUh her claims fur the freedom of the child from 
influence* of fear and love, for her plea for a for wider 
curriculum and a better understanding of our literature, 
rind for a better understanding of art and music I am 
in entire agreement, and 1 Ihink that everyone who is 
trying la find better methods of teaching and attemptin'* 
to understand the Educational needs of the day should 
read this book, for they will get much help and food for 
thought from ite> 

Triumph of the Dalton Flan " *c<W|.o aim at 
I' here are in the book many testimonials 
r the method from boys themscl/es who have 

wX ?rT ‘ h :," ‘ Wr ‘"’ m -ywwts K. i in - 
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Miffiucjit fnUMn Hits Systems, book/ evolution 

addiflon| to Educational literature, and I sec an the™ 
-somolhing of the spirit whirl, seSfe so needed in oui 
Parol ie Schools today, ' .1, 1* X 


The Meaning of Degrees and Diplomas 
in Music, 

Bv II. A, MxVcraiAN, m.a., a^cal, 

I T is seldom that a Headmaster really understands the 
meaning of degrees and diploma* in music and the 
purpose they serve. When he wishes to engage 
» classical or mathematical teacher, he will at 
once know how u. ,dtd the specialist " for the required 
subject, but in the case of music it is often otherwise. 
Will, regard to University Degrees in Music, these are 
wcU known as Doctor nf Music nr Bachelor of Music 
f*' Mus. DikU’ or "Mas, fine.”). 

1 he Mus, Doc, degree is the highest distinction in 
the theory of music and composition, but this docs not 
imply iny recognised or competent qualification as a 
teacher of, or as a performer on. any instrument : or 
as a teacher of, or as a performer in, singing. Neverthe- 
less. there are many Doc tor *>r Music who arc good *11- 
round musicians in addition to being theoretical experts. 

The .Mus, Hue. degree is one requiring high attain- 
mcnU as a theorist, and, though not of such high 
standing as that nf “ Mus. Doc,,"' is on similar lines as 
regards I he kind of knowledge required. 

It should be noted that with the exception of Cam- 
bridge, where full-time residence is required fax In the 
case of taking an Arts degree), musical degrees ut other 
1 " diversities are open to candidates without residence 
provided that they first pass an examination in general 
subjects uf education. 

It is most advisable that holders of University Musical 
Degrees should take a diploma in some practical subject 
m a teacher or performer. 

Fki.ijOwsiuc of Tin: Hoyal (’olijHHE OF Ohh vwisIS. 
t’\fLC.O. Diploma* 

This is the leading qnidilk-ation ns an Organist, but 
in order to miulifv w’u l lunrmi^tcr and Singing JVneJier 
mi additional Diploma known as IM.M. (t hoir- Master) 
slmnl.l he taken , The examination for F.R.VJh 
inHuihs Ibcoretieal knowledge similar us regards the 
type nf subject* to those required for the degree of 
Mus, line. 

AS&UC I AT ISJii III* OF TH.ft H .t ,D. 

A.Ii.H .fJ. Dfptamn* 

This is ii preliminary examination to that for" Feltow’- 
sliip ” and nieiuis that the holder is a qualified organ bt 
and ehoirmnstcr with u considerable knowledge of 
theory, The examination for the FJt.rdK is ** 
decidedly higher 





Tho work of Miss 


Ainbleside* 


Charlotte M* 
wl licit 


Maaon^ of 

VJAiW i^>r— „ ___ J „ I le d to 

establish incut of the P-N.KL. Lpckmn^ uml to 
mumj^thcr revolutionary changes [in matters 
ed Lira lOiia 1 


has been widely rocognisfcd among 
educationists. Its results may be discerned in 
m a n v departments oE our present-day ; system oE 
education To her is owed a. great debt ~ "- 1 
tude, because to her writings may be 
measure attributed the change in outlocjk of most 
adults t oward s eh i Id ren , a change wh ic 
most beneficial effects for the world or 


has hud 
large. It 


in >v be lhat her teachings have yet 10 alfairi their 


full measure of achievement i education bt present 
in this country is a somewhat muddled affair, but 
the future is ‘full of interest arid hope in the 
development of the axioms set forth with so much 
truth, sympathy and .persuasiveness in 3IUt 
Mason's books, l 



Her - <f E&my Towards a Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” of which a new edition now appears, was 
first published in 1925. In it she first summarises 
and then explains her beliefs and her experiences 
in regard to the quest for a liberal education for 
all children. Her primary axiom, enunciated in 
the days before the wan when educational prin- 
ciples were very different from the conception of 
education which she championed, was: Children 
are born ytrsoui*. The child’s individual^ was 
recognised — if not for the fir&i time. 3ot the 

thought was first thus incisively expressed by Miss 
Mason as pan, of ati educational creed* &be 
holievecl that, child tea are not born either good or 
bad, but with possibilities for good and for evil. 
There must be respect on the part of adults for 


children, which reject limits 


tho personality of 

the adult to three educational instruments ; the 
atmosphere of environment, the discipline of habit, 
and tho presentation of living ideas. 

** Education is the science of relations '* is 
another of Miss Masonh axioms or definitions. 
£4hc 3-jor \us mat a child has. natural relations with 
a v;ist_ naHibcL’ of things and thoughts; so he must 
i bo ti a i i a ed o n p i ly s icu 1 ex o rci s os, 1 1 Sturc 1 ore . ban d i- 
crafts, science and art. and upon man; Hying books. 
So hi devisiug a syllabus for a normal child of any 
, social status she laid down the necessity of com 
| side ring three points : the child requires much know* 
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L TLON, by Charlotte M. Mason 
6dv), ^tsJorth^h^ideak and methods of ttie 
Parents* National Education- 
years ago Miss Mason founded at 

Ambleside, and her ideas have since been 
accepted all over the world. She believes that 
children revel in learning , 1 and that the young 
mind should be fed with many ideas and lett to 
select those that appeal to it. This book shows 
the practical results of the P.N.E.U. system, and 
proves that the education it provides can be a 
ioyous adventure. 
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An Essvv Towards a Philosophy of 
EDUCATiON^^By Charlotte M. Mason. (J. M. 
Dent & Sons, 7^ 6d.) 

Founder of thi^Parents’ National Educa- 
tion Union many y&ars ago, Miss Mason has 
very definite ideas on rhesubject of education, 
whic h rrhc “published - The book is 

n o w , re i s s ued y. sui 4> is a valuable exposition of 
the principles to be adopted in educating a 
! child both in the Elementary and in the 
Secondary School. The fundamental idea in 
Miss Mason’s teaching is that children are 
1 persons, and are therefore moved by the sanu 
■springs of conduct as their elders. In dS 
8 nature of things, the unspoken desire of 
children is for a wide and very varied curn- 
Jculum. How this should be provided is a 
I useful part of this book. 
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gu^Hsi concern is with children, ami 
pariirnlarly with young children. She be- 
lieves that young minds have a natural 
appetite for knowledge, and they need to be 
fed with ideas, as bodies must he nourished 
on 4> food convenient for them/' In actual 
practice this natural appetite is often spoiled, 
and interest blunted, by the distracting 
stimulus of marks, competitions for prizes, 
examinations, and all til© hocus - pocus by 
which children's attention is turned from 
knowledge to the entirely different business 
of pleasing parents nr teachers, satisfying 
examiners, and out-distancing their com- 
panions, v 

The other pTimary fault in our education, 
in Miss Mason's experience, is that the books 
we use in schools are not hooks at all, but 
text-books and manuals which serve up pre- 
digested facts in an uninteresting fashion, 
hut never “ ideas/' which are really what 
the mind needs and can assimilate. These 
are explained at unnecessary length by the 
teacher, and <[ impressed upon the memory ** 
by repetition. And the result is what w ' 
all know it to he. Most people, at whatever 
age they leave school, to whatever social class 
they belong, have no interest in, or desir 
for, knowledge. 

The experience of Miss Mason and her 
fellow-workers m the P.N. E li. has convinced 
them that children delight in knowledge if 
it is presented to them in the form of great 
literature. Even young children can read 
and enjoy a good book, and reproduce in 
their own words what they have read, ami 
will still know what they have read, with- 
out ,f revision/” months afterwards. There 
is no need for the teacher to intrude himself, 
with his boring explanations, between the 
mind of the great writer and the mind of 
the child. It is part is to guide and en- 
courage, io offer the rigid books at the right 
time, to see that the intellectual diet is wide 
and varied and, above all, first -class. And 
he must. v leach such things as mathematics 
and, perhaps, grammar, which are the tools 
the child needs in his search for knowledge. 
Miss Mason h a Church woman, and she 
would offer the knowledge of God to a child 
as early, and as naturally, as other know- 
ledge, 1 She holds very strongly that reli- 
gious and moral knowledge is not to be con- 
veyed in " lessons/' but in the concrete , 
human, assimilable form of stories, whether 
history, biography, or parable, presented in 
literary form. + r “ J 

c, chief differences between her and the 
Danish movement appear in her emphasis 
on knowkSfes, while they put more -stress oil 
inspiration, unflsher belief in hotfks, with an 
ex agge rate 1 con t erupt f <>r Lj>e term h o r & _ tai K 
while they swear by “ the ming word, the 
truth seems to be Uu%t feach side reacts from 
the other side at it*" worstN The Bancs dis- 
like the Iwioks rfliich usuallyL do duty m 
schools, while. Miss Mason believes in books 


^l!5C±k««r TTT6V ,J hitf je - .. 

BrrtbTlheii book*flt?Vf more than ordinary 
interest and value, and will repay fchougnuui 
reading. 
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Charlotte. 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS A 


I l 9p% ! 

PHILOSOPHY 


ettottation 

Ik %)is is the last and in some respects the most important work of Miss Mason, 
of Ambleside, the practical results of whose ideas is seen in the system known 
as the P.N.E.U. (Parents’ National Eakrcatronah Ufwon^ Though one cannot 
summarize so far-reaching a system in a few words, one may say that for 
Miss Mason education is not a training, but “ an atmosphere, a discipline, a 
life,” and knowledge “ the necessary daily food of tho mind.” 8 v vi . 
pp. 360, 7s. 6d. Now Teady.- ~ — — ■ — - 


the mind.” 8x554. 
Dent. No. 32/4/1.7. 
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